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UR AUDITORS recently returned from a trip on which they audited 
the books of our locals all along the west coast, western Canada, Mon- 
tana, Minnesota and Wisconsin. In the majority of places the books were 3 
in good condition, but there were a few locals that misinterpreted our Con- 
stitution, and, of course, the secretaries were instructed and corrected on . 
such matters. The chief misunderstanding was reinstatements. Many 
secretaries considered a reinstatement as a new initiation and paid to the © 
International accordingly. They were shown our Constitution, which very 
clearly states that “all reinstatement fees paid into the local union shall be ¢ 
figured as monthly dues and that per capita tax must be paid on same,” | 
Another instance was that many locals paid other bills in preference to the | 
International, which is contrary to our By-Laws. The International tax 
comes first before any salaries or any other expenditure, and the sccretary 
does not have to hold this bill over for a meeting to have it confirmed. The 
monthly per capita check should be received in the general office not later 
than the 10th of the following month, Locals allowing free dues to certain 
members must make out a check to the local for the payment of the tax 
of the non-paying members and deposit it back into the local’s account. This 3 
will tend to keep the books in good financial condition. 
There were some locals which did not charge any dues until a member | 
was fully initiated. For example, a member took six months to pay his 
initiation and during that time he paid no dues, while the member who | 
paid his initiation in a lump sum had to pay monthly dues. This was imme- | 
diately straightened out. If a person comes into the local union and begins 4 
to pay his initiation fee in part payments, he immediately. gets a page in 
the ledger and every payment he makes is recorded both in the ledger and 
in the day book. This condition of not giving a member a ledger page until 
paid up was quite common. If a person makes a deposit in the bank, no 
matter how small or how large it may be, he will receive a ledger page. | 
The same prevails in every other well managed business and should also 
exist in our local unions. All of these corrections were shown to the secre- 
taries so that they will not continue making the same mistakes. 
As stated above, the majority of the locals’ books were in good shape. 
The auditors certainly appreciated the co-operation that every secretary 
gave them in making their audits. While on the trip they had the privilege | 
of attending many meetings of our local unions and certainly were pleased 7 
at the well attended and well conducted gatherings everywhere they visited, © 
from St. Paul through the northwest to San Francisco.—F. T. 


"TT 


UAL UNIONS, as well as company unions, will seek to “get in under 

the tent” provided by the Industrial Recovery Act. Some of these 

have shrewd advisers. It behooves the bona fide unions to be more than 

ever on guard, for once a dual organization gains a toehold of recognition, ¥ 
it may be well nigh impossible to dislodge the interloper. The strength ~ 
and prestige of unionism is in legitimacy. One of the gravest dangers, now © 

and always, is in dualism. 
TFT 


HE LABOR SECTION of the Industrial Recovery Act is a new Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.—William Green. 
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Chicago’s Big Fair 

Chicago is now showing the world 
its stupendous A Century of Progress 
Exposition. It was officially opened 
five days in advance of its original 
schedule—on May 27th. 

This gigantic fair, spread out over 
428 acres along some three miles of 
the Lake Michigan shore, is really a 
celebration to mark this great city’s 
one hundredth birthday. 

But the story it tells of the scien- 
tific, industrial and cultural achieve- 
ments made by advancing civilization 
during the past one hundred years is 
national and even international in 
scope and conception. 

Few who have not yet visited the 
fair grounds can really appreciate the 
comprehensiveness, thoroughness and 
brillianecy of this second and biggest 
Chicago World’s Fair, exceeding in 
every way the city’s previous event 
of the same kind in 1893. 

It would be idle here to attempt to 
describe the wonders of this remark- 
able exposition, since it cannot be 
properly done within our extreme lim- 
itations of space. Newspapers and 
magazines throughout the country, 
however, have so thoroughly reported 
its various spectacular features, espe- 
cially during and after the official 
opening last month, that the Ameri- 
can people are beginning to under- 
stand that here is something not to 
be missed, no matter what sacrifices 
may be necessary to see it. 

The fact that there are sixty build- 
ings given over to free exhibits, many 
of which are outstanding for archi- 
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tecture and color, size and variety of 
human activities represented, alone is 
impressive. They are spotted at vari- 
ous locations on the huge grounds and 
the attractive little island northeast 
of them. Here are on display 12,000 
exhibits and together these buildings 
provide no less than eighty-two miles 
of corridor space! 

In other words, the visitor who in- 
tends to “do” the Fair thoroughly will 
find it an almost superhuman job. 
Spending only two minutes on each 
exhibit—and many justify a much 
longer examination—will mean that it 
will take six weeks to see everything 
in these buildings alone! That is, if 
the visitor keeps at the job of sight- 
seeing for ten hours each day during 
that period. 


The exhibits may be divided rough- 
ly into several groups. There are the 
industrial, including electrical, travel 
and transport; heterogeneous indus- 
tries, model house groups, the agricul- 
tural and dairy products industries, 
the basic sciences, medicine and hous- 
ing; the exhibits of eighteen foreign 
countries and those of the Federal 
Government and thirty-eight states. 

But that is only a beginning, for 
there are hundreds of individual build- 
ings of well known companies; the 
Midway with its innumerable conces- 
sions and the feature attraction—the 
Sky Ride; the Enchanted Island for 
children and many other bizarre and 
unusual “side shows.” 

Practically every long established 
branch of American industry is exhib- 
iting at the Fair. Many are housed in 
some of the outstanding structures, 
such as the Hall of Science and the 
Electrical, General Exhibits, and 
Travel and Transport buildings. At 
night, the fair grounds are trans- 
formed into a virtual fairyland. 

It might be stated that the rail- 
roads are splendidly represented. 
These exhibits are centered in the 
huge Travel and Transport Building, 
in what might be described as the 
southern part of the grounds. 


The most distinctive feature of this 
unusual structure is its “suspended 
dome,” which has the advantage of 
providing a very large unobstructed 
rotunda under it. Here are on view 
some of the relics of early transporta- 
tion days in this country, such as an 
early locomotive and car; the first 
Pullman; the first railroad cars and, 
not the least, a bullet-ridden old stage 
coach of the early fifties, which this 
company loaned for the purpose to 
the exposition authorities. 





Jobs of 400,000 Saved by Rail- 
road Relief Law 


Washington.—The jobs of 400,000 
railroads workers, slated by those who 
own and control the railroads to go 
into the ditch in order that interest 
and dividend payments might be re- 
sumed without imposing too much of 
a burden of thought and attention on 
the financial managements, are pro- 
tected by the labor clause of the Rail- 
road Relief Bill as finally signed by 
President Roosevelt. 


Despite fierce assaults by railroad 
bankers and executives, and the dis- 
approval of Joseph B. Eastman, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission member 
selected for Rail Co-ordinator by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, the law provides that 
a committee named by railway labor 
unions must be consulted on all wage 
changes, and that pay rolls, except for 
5 per cent annually due by deaths or 
other natural cause, must not be re- 
duced below the May, 1932, level. 
Even in case of mergers the combined 
personnel must be maintained. 


Mr. Eastman, in taking over the 
job, admitted that large economies in 
rail management, financing and serv- 
ice are possible without further pe- 
nalizing labor, with whose objective 
he sympathized, he says, though op- 
posing a protective clause in the bill. 
This was retained as the result of a 
sustained battle by railway unions 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and by the Railroad 
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Brotherhoods and their friends in 
Congress. 

Besides the general clause relating 
to maintenance of personnel cited 
above, the bill provides as to individ- 
uals as follows: 

“No employee shall be deprived of 
employment such as he had during 
said month of May or be in a worse 
position with respect to compensation 
for such employment by reason of any 
action taken pursuant to the author- 
ity conferred by this article.” 

The bill stipulates that labor com- 
mittees shall be organized in each of 
the three sections, Eastern, Southern 
and Western, where co-ordinating 
committees are provided, and that 
these labor committees must be con- 
sulted on any proposed change affect- 
ing personnel in their respective dis- 
tricts. 





Roosevelt Signs Bank Deposit 
Guarantee Law 


Washington. — Insurance of bank 
deposits was brought within striking 
distance when President Roosevelt 
signed the Glass-Steagal bank bill, 
which also carries other drastic bank- 
ing reforms. 

There was a long fight over the 
amendment put into the bill by Sena- 
tor Vandenberg of Michigan which 
provided for the immediate guarantee 
of deposits up to $2,500. As finally 
enacted the guarantee is postponed 
until January 1, 1934, with the proviso 
that the President may make it effec- 
tive before that date if he so desires. 

The general deposit insurance does 
not go into effect until July 1, 1934, 
when 100 per cent insurance will be 
furnished on deposits up to $10,000, 
75 per cent between that sum and 
$50,000, and 50 per cent on sums over 
$50,000. 

The insurance fund will be made up 
of $150,000,000 from a United States 
Treasury fund which has been paid in 
over a number of years from the Fed- 
eral Reserve System; $150,000,000 
from the surplus of the Federal Re- 


serve banks, and $150,000,000 from 
the participating banks, whose con- 
tributions to the insurance fund will 
be made on the basis of a percentage 
of their deposits. 


Only Federal Reserve member 
banks licensed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury and state non-member banks 
approved as to solvency, first by state 
banking authorities and second by the 
corporation administering the fund, 
will be admitted to the insurance pool. 





Labor’s Victory 


The three original paragraphs of 
Section 7 of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act as passed by the House 
of Representatives and perfected by 
the Senate Finance Committee pro- 
vided that every code of fair competi- 
tion, agreement, and license, set up 
under the act, shall contain the follow- 
ing conditions: 

“1. That employees shall have the 
right to organize and bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of 
their own choosing, and shall be free 
from the interference, restraint, or 
coercion of employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of such 
representatives or in self-organiza- 
tion or in other concerted activities 
for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing or other mutual aid or protection. 

“2. That no employee and no one 
seeking employment shall be required 
as a condition of employment to join 
any company union or to refrain from 
joining, organizing, or assisting a 
labor organization of his own choos- 
ing. 

“3. That employers shall comply 
with the maximum hours of labor, 
minimum rates of pay, and other con- 
ditions of employment approved or 
prescribed by the President.” 

With the intention of preserving 
the company union as a club against 
bona fide organized labor, the noto- 
rious anti-union National Association 
of Manufacturers persuaded the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee to add the 
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following amendment to Section 7: 

“Provided, That nothing in this title 
shall be construed to compel a change 
in existing satisfactory relationships 
between the employees and employers 
of any particular plant, firm, or corpo- 
ration, except that the employees of 
any particular plant, firm, or corpora- 
tion shall have the right to organize 
for the purpose of collective bargain- 
ing with their employer as to wages, 
hours of labor, and other conditions of 
employment.” 

Organized labor saw at once that 
this amendment would nullify the 
company union prohibition in para- 
graph 2, and immediately waged a 
fight against it. 

The battle on the Senate floor was 
led by Senator Norris of Nebraska and 
Senator Wheeler of Montana with the 
result that the Finance Committee’s 
amendment was stricken from the 
bill by a good majority. 

The Senate is to be congratulated 
for its action in tossing the anti-union 
brain-storm of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers into the gar- 
bage can of legislative rejects.—News 
Letter. 





Yellow Dog Contract Bill 
Signed by Rolph 


Sacramento, Calif. — Governor 
Rolph signed the anti-“yellow dog” 
bill pushed through the legislature by 
Assemblyman Cronin, of San Fran- 
cisco, at the instance of:the State Fed- 
eration of Labor. This climaxes a fight 
by organized labor in California that 
has lasted many years. 

The law makes void any contract 
signed by a worker in which he is com- 
pelled, as a condition to securing em- 
ployment, to agree not to join a labor 
union without the consent of his em- 
ployer. The injunction clause was 
stricken from the bill before its pas- 
sage, but union leaders hope to be able 
to replace it and put more teeth in the 
measure by amendment at the next 
session of the legislature. 





Theoretical Experting Running 
Wild 

In times surcharged with important 
events it is beyond the time and abil- 
ity of most Americans to know fully 
what is going on. Any one of a dozen 
issues of the day requires the services 
of experts for full understanding and 
even then correct understanding is not 
assured. 


In Washington we have come to the 
heyday of experts. Offices, corridors 
and byways are filled with them. Some 
of them function admirably. Some 
will be shown as inept, blundering, 
lacking in a proper understanding of 
facts. 

Labor has traditionally held aloof 
from the theoretical expert. It has 
maintained a movement free from 
them and their influence. It has 
sought and welcomed their advice in 
specific cases and has retained its 
freedom of action. 

Experts have been telling us many 
things in these recent months and 
many times Labor has had to de- 
nounce their conclusions and follow its 
own practical advice. 

The tariff has been a case in point. 
Labor’s attitude toward the tariff has 
been misrepresented throughout the 
land. A great group of professors and 
so-called economists took Labor to task 
in a memorandum. These theorists 
have felt that they knew how Labor 
was to be saved. Labor was repre- 
sented as approving the whole Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act. There never was 
any such approval. Perhaps Labor can 
never clear the record of the misrep- 
resentations, but it can persist in the 
effort. The misrepresentations con- 
tinue. Again let it be stated, as it has 
been stated time and timeagain, Labor 
fought for and to a large extent se- 
cured something like adequate pro- 
tection for the commodities in which 
our unions are engaged in manufac- 
turing. The unions interested in tariff 
did not go beyond their own field. 
Labor contended for no single item of 
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protection for commodities in the 
manufacture of which the members 
of those unions were not engaged. 
Labor has no responsibility for the 
Smoot-Hawley Act as an entity, never 
did have and could not have. It con- 
tained outrages for which Labor 
could not stand and that has been 
stated repeatedly. 

Labor has the highest regard for 
knowledge. It craves facts and bat- 
tles incessantly for truth. But it has 
small respect for the outpourings of 
theorists who have no contact with 
reality. They are all too often led into 
paths of false reasoning and thus to 
false conclusions. 

Today Labor is endangered by the 
same type of theoretical views. Let us 
have all possible assistance, but let us 
not permit facts to give way before an 
avalanche of mere ideas. — American 
Photo Engraver. 





Illinois Manufacturers Fight 
Labor Section of Industrial 
Recovery Act 


Chicago, [l].—The Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association flooded the entire 
state with a specious appeal coaching 
its members to bombard the Federal 
Congress, especially Senators Lewis 
and Dieterich and members of the 
Senate Finance Committee, to defeat 
the labor section of President Roose- 
velt’s National Recovery Act. 

That employees shall have the right 
to join such unions as they choose and 
bargain through their own represent- 
atives on wages and working condi- 
tions is anathema to this reactionary 
employer group. Unless Section 7 is 
defeated, this circular screamed, or- 


. ganized labor will try to organize not 


only all manufacturing but every line 
of business in the United States. 
Wire, write, talk, get your friends 
busy, in the state and elsewhere, 
pleaded the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion screed, but in any event and at 
any cost preserve the “open shop” and 
“company union.”—News Letter. 


Home Mortgage Bill Signed by 
Roosevelt 


Washington.—President Roosevelt 
signed the Home Owners’ Loan Bill 
and at the same time issued a state- 
ment urging mortgage owners to 
withhold contemplated foreclosures 
until home owners might take advan- 
tage of the lending facilities provided 
by the law. 

The act sets up a Government cor- 
poration whose capital stock of $200,- 
000,000 is subscribed by the United 
States Treasury and authorizes the 
issuance of $2,000,000,000. 

The law permits owners of mort- 
gages on homes valued at $20,000 or 
less to exchange them for Govern- 
ment bonds bearing 5 per cent inter- 
est. A loan of 80 per cent of the value 
of the homes, with $14,000 as the 
maximum, is provided. Loans will be 
advanced not only to meet mortgage 
obligations, but taxes. The borrower 
will pay interest at 5 per cent, and the 
Government will issue bonds at 4 per 
cent to liquidate mortgages. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
will administer the law through its 
headquarters in Washington and suit- 
able branches in the various states. 





Maybe a New Day for 
Humanity 


Not long ago a great corporation 
gave nearly all of the time in its na- 
tional radio broadcast to an explana- 
tion of its policy of keeping its old 
employees, extolling their value and 
asserting that good will is not on a 
slide rule. It was a fine and human 
broadcast, a tribute to the results 
growing from good human relations. 

Abuses are by no means at an end. 
They are nowhere near an end. But 
America does seem moving toward a 
new conception of the worth of hu- 
manity and the necessity for paying 
more attention to humanity, while 
putting the brakes on wealth and 
greed. 
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Perhaps the Morgan investigation 
has helped. The enormity of the of- 
fense against the thirteen million un- 
employed found in the Morgan escape 
from income taxes, the revelation of 
the vast control of industries and of 
money by the Morgan bund — these 
facts probably have helped. 

Unemployment itself has helped to 
create a new sense of social values. 
The nation has been able to see more 
clearly than in any previous time the 
great suffering of the unemployed on 
the one hand and the terrible abuse of 
power on the other. 

The looting of the banks and by the 
banks, the heaping up of piles of water 
in such ventures as the Insull empire 
have shocked a nation writhing in the 
agony of hunger. 

Great numbers of decent employers 
and of decent bankers have joined the 
revolt of the people against the iniqui- 
ties of unrestrained exploitation. 

Certainly a new day seems in the 
dawning — not a perfect day, but a 
much better day. 


The Congress that has enacted a 
whole series of revolutionary laws is 
composed of just about the same gen- 
eral type of men as any previous Con- 
gress. Many of the members are the 
same as were in the last Congress and 
the one before that, when they didn’t 
seem to have an idea in a carload. 

3ut here, under new leadership, 
they have taken a program and 
banged the old stamp of approval 
down upon it with gusto, though per- 
haps not with any too much under- 
standing. 

Of course the big fact behind that 
action is that the condition of affairs 
in the United States has become so 
acute that even a dullard could see 
that the nation had to get down to the 
task of finding and applying remedy. 

So the gentlemen went through 
their paces and now they have gone 
home, where they can stick out their 
chests and take a chance of keeping 
their shirt fronts clean. 


Milk Drivers Win Important 
Court Victory 


One of the most important court 
victories won by the organized labor 
movement was that achieved by the 
Milk Drivers and Dairy Employes’ Lo- 
cal Union No. 471 when Judge Ma- 
thias Baldwin in district court re- 
cently handed down a decision uphold- 
ing contracts between unions and em- 
ployers that specify that only mem- 
bers of organized labor shall be em- 
ployed. 

Wilbur H. Kopp had previously been 
given a verdict by a jury in district 
court when he alleged that he had 
been damaged because he had been 
discharged by a milk company for re- 
fusal to join the Milk Drivers’ Union, 
the company having a contract with 
the union to employ only its members 
in handling and distributing milk. 

In a clean-cut opinion upholding the 
rights of organized labor, Judge Bald- 
win set aside the verdict of the jury 
and rendered an interesting and im- 
portant opinion. 





Out Beyond the Surf— 


These most assuredly are days of 
doings. 

Not only has this generation a date 
with destiny, but it seems to have a 
date every day and every hour of 
every day. 

Unless all observers who know how 
to observe are crazy with the heat, 
the United States is undergoing trans- 
formation. 

If bloody revolution were in prog- 
ress, the United States capital would 
be no more hectic than it is in the 
midst of this peaceful transformation. 

Of course it is too early to say that 
all the blueprints will turn themselves 
into nice new structures. 

Maladministration can knock a lot 
of plans into cocked hats. That can 
happen and we had best not overlook 
the possibility. 

But the blueprints are there. And 
as amazing as anything else is the 
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fact that the Congress of the United 
States has made, or approved, the 
blueprints.—ILNS. 





From Hearings on 30-Hour 
Week Bill 


Speaking out of a background of a 
highly competitive industry which 
has faced a constantly declining mar- 
ket for twelve years and has seen its 
working capital eaten up by steady 
depreciation, some fairly definite con- 
clusions are inevitable. 

The industry has proven during this 
period of twelve years, its incapacity 
to regulate itself. It is suffering from 
irregularity of hours of work in the 
various states and from wages which 
in many instances are so shameful 
that it is an outstanding example of 
why there should be a minimum wage 
for both men and women.—Col. C. H. 
S. Johnson, President of the Botany 
Worsted Mills. 





Retailers Charged With Not 
Passing on to Consumers 
Lower Rail Rates 
on Coal 


New York City.—Executives of the 
railroads which on April 1 reduced by 
a maximum of $1 a ton rates on an- 
thracite coal from the Pittsburgh- 
Buffalo line to Chicago and interme- 
diate points, charge that retail dealers 
are not passing along to consumers 
the benefit of this cut. 

The carrier heads say they had 
planned to follow this with a general 
cut in coal rates, but will not carry 
this plan through until they see some 
results from the first reduction. Re- 
tailers, they say, had promised to pass 
along their saving, and so speed up 
demand. Instead, it is claimed, they 
are hogging the profit and reducing 
rail revenues with no compensating 
benefit to anyone. 

The situation is said to be affecting 
wage negotiations now in progress in 


Philadelphia between representatives 
of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica and the anthracite operators. 
Union officials have urged a reduction 
in rail rates as a vital element in de- 
creasing the cost of marketing coal, 
but the carriers can see no advantage 
to either the mine workers, operators 
or consumers in lowering their rates 
if the dealers are to confiscate all the 
savings. 





Governor Signs Labeling Bill 


Governor Ely of Massachusetts has 
signed a bill to permit the labeling of 
goods made by concerns which fail to 
comply with orders of the State Mini- 
mum Wage Commission. The meas- 
ure is aimed to restrict the sale of 
“sweatshop” products. 





Revival or recovery will not come 
by pulling rabbits out of a sleeve. 
There are no tricks that will turn the 
tide. The way out lies in bold and la- 
borious grappling with the basic 
forces of our economic situation. But 
we have been told and are still told 
that the path of wisdom cannot be 
faced and that the hard road of action 
that we ought to take can not be taken 
because public opinion will not sup- 
port it. I have not believed it in the 
past and I believe it less today. 

The one generalization that can 
fairly be made about public opinion is 
that the public responds to truth-tell- 
ing and courage in high places. More- 
over, the function of political leader- 
ship is to lead, and not to allow action 
to be paralyzed because generalized 
public opinion is confused and dis- 
tracted. I venture the belief that 
never have the people been more ripe 
and ready to follow determined direc- 
tion based upon a brave and lucid 
analysis of the economic forces of our 
time than today. I venture to believe 
that that applies to the international 
aspects of our national problem no less 
than to our immediate domestic is- 
sues. — Felix Frankfurter, in the 
American Federationist. 











<@» EDITORIAL 





(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Since THE creation of the Department of Labor there have been four 
Secretaries of Labor, three men and one woman. The first Secretary of 
Labor, William B. Wilson, was appointed by President Woodrow Wilson 
in March, 1913, serving for eight years, including the war period, and was 
always loyal and true to the administration. He is still alive; a very old man 
residing in Bloomsburg, Pa., and, to the discredit of the Labor Movement, 
sometimes in need of life’s comforts. 

Bill Wilson, as he was called by his close friends—and he was a good 
friend of mine—was for several years General Secretary-Treasurer of the 
United Mine Workers of America. While Secretary-Treasurer of the Mine 
Workers, he was elected to Congress and served two terms as Democratic 
representative from his home district in Pennsylvania. He was possessed 
of many good qualities, among them his sincerity, honesty and understand- 
ing of the Labor Movement. He was endorsed by Samuel Gompers for the 
position of Secretary of Labor and during his time in that office, because of 
the confidence reposed in him by the membership of the Labor Movement 
and the workers in general, he proved a credit to himself and the adminis- 
tration, serving faithfully and continuously during the war. Bill Wilson, 
however, in my judgment, was always a little afraid to take too much of an 
open position in defense of Labor, believing and advocating that the position 
of Secretary of Labor should be neutral. Neutrality, however, might be 
considered as going so far as to be construed sometimes by the men of 
Labor as leaning slightly towards the employers. Because of the so-called 
dignity attached to the fact that one has been in the Cabinet, the ex-cabinet 
member cannot take any kind of job. Bill Wilson could not very well become 
an organizer or a legislative agent. At the end of his term he, therefore, 
found himself without funds or position. This was indeed an injustice, and 
some means, such as a pension, should be provided for such men. 


There was never a President of the United States who was a greater 
advocate of the rights of Labor, especially organized labor, than Woodrow 
Wilson. Consequently, it was not a very difficult task for the Secretary of 
Labor to do things for Labor, especially during the years of the war when 
there was a shortage of labor. However, Bill Wilson was honest and did 
what he thought was best and retired from the office of Secretary of Labor 
with a clean slate in so far as serving the administration was concerned, 
but there were many men of labor who believed he could, and should, have 
been a little more of the fighting type in behalf of Labor. 


James Davis was appointed by President Hoover and classed as a Labor 
man—which he was not—although he claimed to hold a membership card 
in the Iron, Steel and Tin Workers Association, and either kept or held his 
membership in that organization as a steel worker, and, of course, under 
the laws of some organizations, a man, once he becomes a member, is always 
a member. Whether this is true of the above organization or not I do not 
know. It is not true of our International Union, for when a man ceases 
working at our craft and becomes engaged at any other employment, he 
must take a withdrawal card. The Labor Movement, in my judgment, is 
created and established for the purpose of helping and protecting the toilers. 
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James Davis was not a steel puddler or mill worker for twenty-five years 
prior to becoming Secretary of Labor. James Davis devoted all of his time 
to the Moose, a fraternal organization of high standing and quality, and his 
revenue from that organization during the years he served, under contract, 
ran into the millions, so it is rumored. He served as Secretary of Labor 
under Coolidge and Harding and during part of the Hoover administration. 
He had a broad smile and a handshake and a pleasant word for everyone, and 
wherever possible, without creating any serious enemies on the other side, 
he advocated things for Labor. James Davis was elected to the United 
States Senate on the Republican ticket from Pennsylvania, and all we have 
to do is to analyze the situation and ask ourselves if he should be classed, 
when elected, as a great friend of the working man. He could not be elected 
unless the labor-hating Republican steel mill owners desired it. The cost 
of his election was investigated and the glaring and enormous figures pro- 
duced as a result of that investigation were, to say the least, astounding. 
The amount expended in his election as United States Senator was the talk 
of Washington for some time. However, he was permitted to remain in the 
Senate for the time being. Since that time he has been brought before an 
investigating committee and charges are pending against him in the Federal 
courts, for using the mails for purposes contrary to the law in some kind of 
a lottery run by the Moose, from which he and his associates received large 
sums of money. It is the opinion of many that he will have a pretty difficult 
time in beating this case and as a result of the seriousness of the case and 
the unpleasant notoriety, his health is pretty well shattered. At any rate, 
he is not the man in the eyes of the public today that he was a few years 
ago, and although, personally, I may be wrong in my opinion, but my 
analysis of him is that he was always a “glad-hander” and insincere because 
he could not represent Labor honestly and also represent the Republicans 
of Pennsylvania as he did during the time in which he served. If he is found 
guilty it is almost a certainty he will automatically be removed from the 
U.S. Senate. 


Mr. William Doak, appointed Secretary of Labor by President Hoover, 
was a legislative representative for the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
and I really believe that Doak, at heart, is a union man, and I believe that 
one of the reasons that Hoover made the appointment was because he was 
not approved by organized labor, nor was he approved by very many railroad 
organizations, and his whole experience of a little better than two years in 
the office as Secretary of Labor was full of turmoil, discontent and dissatis- 
faction both to the administration and to Labor Unions, in many instances. 
I am trying to be as charitable as I can to Bill Doak, because I really believe 
that down in his heart he is a union man. He is now out of a job and prac- 
tically unheard of both in Labor and in politics. 


Summing up the situation, the three ex-Secretaries of Labor are, in 
reality, practically forgotten today in so far as their connection with Labor 
is concerned. We wonder if the new Secretary of Labor, Miss Frances 
Perkins (whose name is Mrs. Paul Wilson), we are wondering if she will 
go the way of the others and be forgotten after her term of office has expired. 
My personal judgment is—although only a guess—that she will not be 
forgotten, but that she will make her mark in the office. She has plenty of 
opportunity to do good because of the demoralized condition of both the 
workers and industry. The Secretary of Labor has at all times a splendid 
opportunity to be helpful to the administration as well as being helpful to 
the interests she represents officially, for the Labor Movement today is 
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perhaps in the weakest condition it has been in for years. The Labor Move- 
ment, however, will come back just so surely as will industry come back. 
The more men and women are persecuted through the hands of their em- 
ployers, the more they are made to suffer, the more surely will they return 
to their organization, because it is their only hope. The conditions we have 
been compelled to give up or the ground which we have lost during the past 
three years will undoubtedly be recovered and any injustice done the workers 
and any loss they were made to suffer through their local union by the 
administration or any representative of the administration will be remem- 
bered by the toilers when election time comes around, and any service 
rendered or any just treatment extended by the administration, or any of 
its representatives, will not be forgotten or go unrewarded by the toilers 
when the day for payment arrives. It makes no difference whether you hold 
a prominent position or a small position either with the government or in 
the Labor Movement if that position is filled successfully depends upon the 
ability, the sincerity and honesty of the party filling it. You can bring 
disgrace and forgetfulness to yourself and to your friends by falling down 
on the job or betraying those who trusted you. 

The position of a labor officer is today more important and more serious 
and he has a greater opportunity for doing good than have others who hold 
positions rated higher who are in the services of the government, or of cor- 
porations or industry. Let each one of us do our duty to our people in our 
honest and humble way and our reward will be greater on the day of balanc- 
ing the books. Why? Because in our hearts we know we have done our 
best. We know we have not betrayed our people or our friends. We know 
we have played the game fair and done our best. We know we have not 
gone ahead at the expense of betraying our people who have trusted us. It 
is a fearful thing when a man finds that little thing called “conscience” 
gnawing at him at night, reminding him that during the day he betrayed 
his trust, his people, that he gained a little by double-crossing a friend. 

Sometimes we pay back a thousand fold for victories gained by such 
means. What’s the answer? Serve well. Serve honestly. Serve sincerely 
in whatever position you are placed in life, and the reward is yours becauseé 
you have done your best and you were clean and manly in all your acts 
and deeds. . 


Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long. 


Tr OT 


Praesent ROOSEVELT got away with flying colors in the session of Con- 
gress just adjourned. Why? Because Representatives and. Senators were 
a little bit afraid to go against the wishes of the people who are back of 
Mr. Roosevelt on the program that he had mapped out. On the last days 
of the session in the Senate it was distinctly observed that the Senate was 
‘burning up for a chance to rebel against what they believed to be the dicta- 
tion of the President. Several of the appointments made by the President 
were entirely unsatisfactory to the Senators and to many of the Representa- 
tives. Senator George Norris, an Independent Republican from Nebraska, 
who was of material and substantial help to Mr. Roosevelt during the months 
of the campaign, openly resented the appointment of a former secretary of 
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Mr. Hoover. The secretary happened to be from Wisconsin and was ap- 
pointed on a commission for a period of four years, and the Independent 
Republican Senator, Mr. La Follette, from Wisconsin, also made use of 
very strong language condemning Mr. Roosevelt for said appointment. 
Senator Hiram Johnson, another Independent Republican from California, 
very strongly condemned the attitude of the President on European war 
debts and seems thoroughly dissatisfied with expressions of certain repre- 
sentatives of the President on the European situation, especially on the war 
debts. All those things seem to be leading towards a substantial determina- 
tion in the United States Senate when it next convenes on January 2nd in 
regular session, to throw off the shackles of what they believe to be dicta- 
torship. And it looks to the writer, who has been observing all that went 
on, that the President is going to have a rather difficult time with his 
Senators and with his Representatives during the remainder of his admin- 
istration. Congressmen come up for election one year from next November, 
or in November, 1934, and there are many of them worrying now about 
whether or not they will be returned to office. Observers of the political 
situation understand fully that the enormous Democratic victory last No- 
vember was nothing more or less than a landslide caused by dissatisfaction 
with the administration and the do-nothing-ness of Mr. Hoover. When the 
next congressional election takes place, unless conditions have substantially 
improved, President Roosevelt is liable to lose his majority in the Demo- 
cratic Congress as did many of his predecessors. The praise and flattery 
and adulation of the multitude is fickle and soon forgotten. No man could 
have done better than President Roosevelt since he came into office, but if 
he makes one mistake a great many of the good things he has done will be 
forgotten on the day of election. Human beings have a habit of only 
remembering the blunders we make and forgetting the good or great things 
that men do, especially when said individuals are in office. Years after great 
men have passed away very often they are more appreciated than when they 
lived and struggled for reformation of the people and the betterment of 
their conditions. The unpleasant and unfortunate publicity given to the 
Secretary of the Treasury through the Morgan investigation will not be 
buried and will be continuously held up to Mr. Roosevelt with the demand 
that his Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Woodin, resign. The President is 
very fond of Mr. Woodin socially and politically. The unnecessary dragging 
in the name of Louie Howe in the investigation of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee in purchasing of kits for the conservation employees 
has been unpleasant, both to Mr. Howe and the President, and though noth- 
ing came out of it except the publicity, it is not helpful and already several 
Senators have insinuated that the actions of Mr. Howe are entirely at 
variance with men holding similar positions to that of Mr. Howe in previous 
administrations. I might also state that there is no man closer to President 
Roosevelt than Mr. Howe. He has been with him for over twenty years; he 
has made his up and down battles with Mr. Roosevelt and they have been 
friends, confidantes, chums and advisers during all those years. But Senators 
have found fault with the radio talks of Mr. Howe and also they have endeav- 
ored to smear his name in connection with the purchasing order for the 
conservation workers, which was given to a firm in New York City. 

Those incidents are not as trivial as the average individual might think. 
They are important and although they cannot compel the President to 
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change his appointees or his friends, I know that Senators and newspapers 
hurt by continuously making stinging insinuations. 

Summing the whole situation up, the President got away with wonderful 
victories and ended the first session of Congress ninety per cent of the 
battle favorable to the President. But the ten per cent unfavorable speaks 
volumes because it embodies the expressed desire of the Senators to sub- 
stantially disagree with the President. 


TTT 


[ WAS in Washington the other day attending a conference called in the 
headquarters of the American Federation of Labor, of International labor 
officials, to discuss the different clauses and sections of the Recovery Act, 
and, to be short and brief, I wish to express my opinion that the conference 
was a real success and accomplished splendid results. I had the honor of 
being invited to luncheon during the day with General Johnson, who was 
to have charge of the Recovery Act. Mr. Johnson is one of the men who 
was quite helpful in very serious and important positions during the war, 
and while he is not what might be called a Union Labor man from top to 
bottom, I am of the opinion he will give to Union Labor and to Labor in 
general, as well as to employers, a square deal. He attended the conference 
and spoke to the delegation and answered all questions, and was not slow, 
in his military, straightforward way of expressing his opinions and answer- 
ing questions. 

I think the bill itself, as passed through Congress and signed by the 
President, has more to say about Organized Labor and the right of men to 
organize and to have representatives of their own choosing and to cast in 
the junk pile the so-called “yellow dog” contract, than any piece of legisla- 
tion that ever went through the House or the Senate. And the bill was 
the work of President Roosevelt and his advisers, and was approved sub- 
stantially by the delegation of Labor men attending the conference. While 
there are some clauses that, of course, one could find fault with, because no 
bill can be written and made into law that calls for absolute organization of 
labor, etc., ninety per cent of the bill gives Labor its first real break for the 
last ten years, from a national legislative standpoint. The workers, by the 
wording of the bill, are encouraged to organize. At the same time all groups 
of working men, whether inside or outside of the legitimate Labor Move- 
ment, must be recognized when they go before the Board, over which General 
Johnson presides, to present their grievances. We expect that at the end 
of three or four months, when this legislation will begin to work, that the 
cut-throat competition in certain industries by a small percentage of the 
employees in the said industries will be eliminated, or at least warning will 
be given to those engaged in such disastrous competition to cease lest they 
bring down on their heads the displeasure of our government. If nothing 
else is done except to bring industry together in the form of an organization 
for the purpose of regulating or raising prices, the bill and the efforts put 
forth for it and the work of the President in this direction, in my judgment, 
will be the first real step towards the return of prosperity. 

Observing conditions throughout the country as I have been doing, 
endeavoring to educate myself in every phase of the industrial situation, 
reading and keeping informed in every way I possibly can, I am satisfied 
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that we have broken the back of the depression and that we will now move 
on, slowly but surely, to an improved condition in employment and industry. 


TTF 


Recentiy I met a woman I have known for years, one of the many who 
has met with substantial and serious reverses during this financial crisis. 
Twenty-five years ago, when I first got to know her family, they were 
perhaps one of the wealthiest families in the district. Several generations 
of them had been born in this country and had inherited large tracts of land. 
This woman and her husband were both college graduates and she is now 
about sixty years of age. About three years ago her husband died and left 
her what he believed to be sufficient to keep her during the remainder of 
her life. But as the panic continued what she had seemed to melt away 
until she found her means reduced to where she could hardly live. A person 
of this kind is also handicapped because of her inability to perform office 
work, due to the fact that she had never had any training in our modern 
method of office work. However, she secured employment, although when 
I met her and was talking with her I did not know she was employed or had 
reached that point in life where she was compelled to seek employment 
until after a few moments’ conversation she informed me she had to hurry 
back to her work. She stated the nature of her work, which was something 
like filing in an office, and how happy she was to be able to find work 
which enabled her to earn a living. Her salary was about twenty dollars 
a week. 

At one time this woman had three servants in her employ and paid 
each of them good wages. She is not to blame for her financial condition 
and neither is her husband; they are simply victims of the awful, terrible 
crash in industry. I did not attempt to sympathize with her, because I 
thought it would be one of the most cruel things I could do, under the cir- 
cumstances. Persons of that character, refined and gentle, with the fighting 
spirit of the old pioneers, deeply resent sympathetic utterances because they 
know, in many instances, that such utterances are only subterfuge and 
camouflage. 

I could not help, when talking with her, but remember the many happy 
occasions I spent at her home and the many good dinners I enjoyed with 
her and her husband, and other friends, and now she is living in a small 
room in a cheap, but respectable, hotel and taking her meals at a cut-rate 
lunch room. But, through it all, she smiles and tells one how happy she is 
not to be dependent upon someone else. 

During our conversation I had occasion to inquire about certain indi- 
viduals who were close friends of hers and were in her home when I visited 
there, and she answered: “That is the cruel part of it all, Mr. Tobin. Those 
who were my closest friends now even forget to call me on the telephone.” 
But she was philosophical enough to continue by saying: “It is all in the game 
of life.”” She also added: “Those to whom I owed the least ; those whom I did 
not consider indebted to me in any way, and were only acquaintances, were 
the ones who came to my rescue and assistance in my darkest hour. 

When I left this woman I could not help but be thankful and pray that 
none of mine would ever experience such bitterness in life; not the bitterness 
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of losing money, but that bitterness arising from disappointment in one’s 
friends. 

I am reminded here to say that the friends we gather around us in the 
height of our prosperity usually do not turn out to be real friends. The 
old saying that true friendship cannot be purchased by lavishing presents 
and gifts and entertainment on those who slap us on the vack when the sun 
is shining but run under cover when the clouds begin to appear. Better one 
real friend who has only friendship to offer than one hundred fair-weather 
fellows. 

The incident recited above is only one of the many cases which has 
come within my knowledge—none, however, quite so intimate—but I feel 
safe in saying that there are thousands who are experiencing the same 
condition, resulting from the moral and financial smash which took place 
in 1929. 

Those who are able to survive will be better men and women because 
they will be chastened and purified, as gold put through a fire, and our 
penetration and understanding of the world and our immediate surroundings 


will be so much improved and our sight so clear that the moral effect will 
be beyond price. 


TFT 


The FOLLOWING is a decision rendered by Judge James W. Crawford in 
the Circuit Court of Oregon, Fourth District, Department No. 2, which 
case had to do with some milk wagon drivers who were employed by a certain 
concern. This concern did not treat the men fair, broke their agreement 
and refused to carry on with our organization as they had agreed to do. 
This particular concern admits making the fight and was, without a doubt, 
encouraged by other milk concerns to do so. The drivers left their employ 
and started in to work for someone else or for themselves. Their former 
employer applied for an injunction restraining them from soliciting what he 
called “his customers.” 

This decision is encouraging and most enlightening in this day of our 
modern civilization*and embodies the sentiment of justice expressed in 
the “‘new deal’ and for the “forgotten man.” 

All of our drivers engaged in the milk driving business should be 
particularly interested in this decision, as should also those engaged in 
the delivery of laundry, where said drivers sign contracts with their em- 
ployers and agree not to solicit any of their former customers for a period 
of six months or so after they leave the company’s employment. 

Don’t misunderstand this decision. If you have a contract with your 
employers not to solicit customers to whom you made delivery prior to 
leaving the employment, I am of the opinion that such a contract is some- 
what binding, although it depends upon the locality, on the judge, and 
whether or not you are signing away the rights of your family. In such 
cases it would be to the advantage of the drivers or locals with individual 
contracts to see an attorney as to the validity of said contracts, should 
they cease working for the employer with whom they have the contract. 


D. J. T. 
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CIRCUIT COURT OF OREGON 


Fourth Judicial District 
Department No. 2 
Portland, Oregon 


James W. Crawford, Judge June 2, 1933. 


Messrs. Jaureguy & Tooze, 
Attorneys at Law, 
Yeon Building. 


Messrs. Dey, Hampson & Nelson, 
Pacific Building, 


Attention Mr. Young. 


RE: Sivyer v. Kehrli et al. 
Gentlemen: 

Plaintiff seeks an injunction restraining defendants from soliciting the 
business of.customers of plaintiff on the theory that in so doing they are 
conspiring together to injure his business and are utilizing certain confi- 
dential information and trade secrets made available by defendants Ross 
and Tiderington, former employees of plaintiff. The confidential informa- 
tion upon which plaintiff’s suit is based consists of a knowledge of plaintiff’s 
customers gained by his drivers and immediately put to use by them upon 
severance of their employment. Admittedly plaintiff’s customers were 
solicited and the business of a considerable number diverted by defendants 
to themselves, occasioning a large financial loss to plaintiff. No actual list 
of plaintiff’s customers was made or carried away by defendants, but 
names and addresses impressed upon the drivers’ memories by frequent 
calls while in plaintiff’s employ were used. Does this fact situation entitle 
plaintiff to injunctive relief? Has an unlawful conspiracy to injure plain- 
tiff’s business been shown and have defendants used confidential informa- 
tion or trade secrets acquired while in plaintiff’s employ in an unfair and 
inequitable manner? 

Counsel differ in their construction of No. 49-903 et seq., Oregon Code 
1930, plaintiff contending it is without application and defendants that it 
is conclusive of this controversy. I have not seriously considered this 
statute as decisive of this case, as there may be doubt as to its application 
to cases such as this wherein the controversy is not between employer and 
employee but rather between rivals engaged in competing businesses. I 
base my opinion upon a consideration of the issues of conspiracy and 
unlawful combination to injure the business of the plaintiff, and unfair 
competition involving the use of confidentia] information secured by certain 
of the defendants while in plaintiff’s employ. 

Plaintiff’s theory in urging the existence of an illegal conspiracy to 
injure his business is based upon the principle that a thing lawful when 
done by individuals may become unlawful when done by a combination of 
individuals, maliciously and with an intent to injure and destroy. The 
defendants here may all be considered as competitors of the plaintiff inter- 
ested in building up their own business by such degree of competition as 
may be necessary; their primary purpose is not to injure or destroy the 
business of the plaintiff, but rather to increase their own and the fact that 
the prosecution of this purpose may tend indirectly to injure or destroy the 
business of the plaintiff, does not constitute an unlawful or malicious com- 
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bination or conspiracy. The evidence falls far short of establishing an 
intent to injure and destroy, or any concert of action to accomplish an 
illegal purpose. Therefore, unless the case shows an improper use of confi- 
dential information by defendants, the relief sought by the plaintiff must 
be denied. 

As counsel have indicated, the authorities are in conflict as to the 
granting or denial of injunctive relief in cases such as this where former 
employees use information as to identity of customers of their former 
employer for purpose of soliciting the business of such customers, for 
themselves. The weight of authority is unquestionable against the restrain- 
ing of such activity, being present only such features as the testimony 
discloses here. Such customers are not concealed assets and their identity 
does not constitute confidential information. The fact that Ross and Tider- 
ington were in a preferred position to solicit customers of their former 
employer because of prior acquaintance with them does not stamp their 
actions in so doing illegal or unfair to such extent as to justify legal re- 
straint. Retention of customers of any business is always subject to the 
hazards of competition and solicitation and so long as no legal nor equitable 
rights are violated, the courts should not interfere. To sustain the principle 
contended for by the plaintiff would unduly extend the restrictions upon the 
use of matters commonly observed while in employment; an application and 
extension far beyond what is necessary to the recognition and protection of 
confidential information and trade secrets. Names and addresses of whole- 
sale milk customers are not, in my opinion, so protected. 

I conclude the plaintiff is not in equity entitled to the relief sought. 
Decree will be entered dismissing the complaint. 


JAMES W. CRAWFORD, Judge. 
TY y 


The term New Deal is no misnomer. 
It’s a new deal for sure—if wrong men 
don’t get into administrative places 
and gum the works. If they do, then 
we may have more serious times. 


ten and perhaps twenty million 
workers! Let’s do it—and so, help 
save America.—C. M. W. 





The present upturn in business and 
the piffling wage raises amount to 
nothing as indications of permanent 
remedy. They have been predicated 
upon expectations of inflation—noth- 
ing more. 

So, we look to new banking laws, to 
the railroad consolidation act, to the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and 
the rest of the deck of new cards. If 
those fail us we shall not win the 
game. 

Labor itself has its job cut out. It 
must organize and no fooling. If 
Labor fails in its share of the job, then 
there will be either chaos or rival and 
dual unions all over the map. It is 
Labor’s great and grand opportunity. 
We can have a Labor Movement of 


Big private bankers, like Morgan, 
controlling big commercial banks, 
force their men on boards of directors 
throughout industry and through 
them compel wage reductions. Shy- 
locks on piles of gold, they lash out 
with the whip and drive a nation 
downward. For how long? 





“T believe that the individual should 
have full liberty of action to make the 
most of himself; but I do not believe 
that in the name of the sacred word, 
individualism, a few powerful inter- 
ests should be permitted to make in- 
dustrial cannon-fodder of the lives of 
half the population of the United 
States.’”—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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ONGRESS has adjourned and those gentlemen have returned either 

to their homes or to some place to spend their summer vacations, 
»It was indeed interesting to watch the maneuvering of those two bodies 
the few days before they adjourned and it was quite noticeable how several 
of them attempted to delay the adjournment. You may ask the question, 
“Why did they want to delay it?” The answer is: Those gentlemen are big 
men in Washington. Back home they amount to but very little because they 
fare known at their real value. In addition, when they return home from 
; Washington they have to answer for their actions and find excuses for not 
' obtaining jobs for the many to whom they promised substantial help before 
"they were elected. ; 

At any rate, summing up the entire situation, it was a splendid and 
"successful special session of Congress; great good was accomplished and, 
as you now know, dire distress—yes, almost a calamity—confronted our 
people and the nation early in March when Congress was called into session 
_ shortly after the inauguration of President Roosevelt. 
7 No country was ever before faced with such a serious financial condi- 
> tion and the manner in which the situation was handled by the President 
of the United States and the manner in which his recommendations were 
put into law by the House and the Senate, deserve only the most sincere 
| and heartfelt thanks and gratitude of the citizens of our country. This 
country will, perhaps, never again experience such a crucial test as that 
through which it has just passed. Even the declaration of war in 1917 by 
President Wilson or the call to arms by President Lincoln, when secession 
broke out among some of the southern states, compare'in no way with the 
» awful serious condition which confronted our nation on March 4, 1933, 
» when Franklin D. Roosevelt was inaugurated President of the United States. 
'I hope that none of us will ever again during our lives experience the 
terrible condition and worry which prevailed throughout the country when, 
' on orders of the Government, every bank and financial institution within 
_ the confines of our great nation were, on a certain day, ordered closed, with 
s fear in the minds and hearts of the multitudes, as well as our government 
representatives, as to when or how those institutions could be reopened. 
' We weathered the storm by exercising that genius, that determination 
' and hopefulness with which the American people are endowed. We decided, 
as we did in time of war, that we must have patience; that we must have 
» confidence in and be directed by those whom we elected to office. Our trust 
was not misplaced. Our patience has been rewarded and from now on there 
» is no reason why our country cannot move slowly, yes, very slowly, on to 
» better days and better years and the sacrifices we are now called upon to 
* make will bring their blessings to our people because our people deserve 
s to be blessed. 
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HE GREATEST results in life are usually attained by the simplest means 
and the exercising of ordinary qualities. These may, for the most part, 
> be summed up in these two—common sense and perseverance.—Faltham. 
‘ rr tT 


HE MOST lovable quality that any human can possess is tolerance. 
Tolerance is the vision that enables us to see things from another’s 
» point of view. It is the generosity that concedes to others the right to their 
* own opinions and their own peculiarities. It’s the bigness that enables us 
> to let people be happy in their own way instead of our way. 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
- Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 
Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
; Sold by the General Office 
THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local. Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary | 
| 222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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